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MeN the old-fashioned bowling-green of 
a manor-house in the extreme west 
of the county of Somerset, under 
the shadow of the purple heather- 
clad Quantocks, touched by the 
gold of the setting sun, when the 
present century was about entering middle age, 
there walked two men who had each of them been 
Prime-Minister of the Queen. They were visiting 
one of their supporters, the uncle of the present 
writer, at his country house, Hartrow Manor, 
near Taunton, then in his earliest childhood. Some 
one present had suggested a game of bowls; but 
it was the first day of the week. 

Even fashionable London could not, at this early 
date, have foreseen Sabbaths in the valley of the 
‘Thames divided between steam-launching and lawn 
tennis. The great Duke garnished his talk with the 
expletives which had not then gone out of date. He 
tolerated no neglect of Sunday ordinances, and to- 
yether with Sir Robert Peel frowned down the dese- 
crating suggestion of producing the bowl-box. This 
was how I in my infancy just missed the sight of 
the heroes of Waterloo and of Corn-Law Repeal 
playing the same game as that which on Plymouth 
iloe some three centuries earlier the great Devon- 
shire captains insisted on finishing though the 
Armada was full in sight. There was, they said, 
as proved to be the case, plenty of time to finish 
their rubber and thrash the Spaniard too. 

The Prime- Minister of whom not only the 
west country but the whole English mind and 
ear were most full in those comparatively early 
days of this expiring century was neither Sir 
Robert nor the Duke, but the representative 
of the west of England borough of Tiverton. 
Within the opportunities of observation common 
to those born about the middle of this century 
no public man has ever so entirely possessed the 
popular mind, provincial or metropolitan, on the 
‘Thames or on the Exe, as Lord Palmerston. 
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When in the autumn of 1865 he died, every cab 
and omnibus driver in London put himself into 
mourning. The whole country-side round Tiverton: 
in thought walked in his funeral procession, for 
the fame of Palmerston’s personality had over- 
flowed from the borough he represented into the 
whole neighbourhood. No native, therefore, of that 
part of the kingdom being much there at that 
period could fail to be steeped in personal re- 
miniscences of the well-knit figure in the blue- 
frock-coat with gilt buttons, and buff waistcoat ;. 
the shapely head covered with hair which had not. 
yet quite lost its curl—in a word, with all the 
ensigns of the jaunty octogenarian presence that 
was really to those who saw it a personal, not 
less than a national, pride and delight. 

Among the college acquaintances of the present 
writer, though on a different foundation, was a. 
former pupil of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, who 
owed liberation from school durance to the unex- 
pected presence of the borough member and his- 
friend, Sir Thomas Acland, who died immediately 
after Mr Gladstone. The two gentlemen had 
chanced to enter Blundell’s School; here they 
found a boy engaged on the imposition, which 
kept him from the half-holiday games. He had 
been set as a task a copy of verses on, I think, 
Andromeda, and could make nothing of the theme.. 
Palmerston found out what was the matter. 


Turning round to his companion, he said,. 
‘Acland, do that boy’s verses for him.’ They 
were done, and the lad was set at liberty. While 


Tiverton exists as a town, no statue would be 
needed to keep alive the memory of its former 
member ; for memories and anecdotes of him 
encounter one at tlie corner of every street. Some 
chance had brought me to the town, in whose: 
neighbourhood many of my early days were 
passed, while an election was going on during 
the latest fifties. The hustings stood, I think, close 
to St Peter’s Church. Lord Palmerston then, aw 
AvGusT 13, 1898. 
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{I believe he always did, was staying at the inn 
mamed after him. I had squeezed my way into 
his committee-room ; seeing him there, ‘dauntless 
child’—in Gray’s phrase—that I was, I had in- 
troduced myself by mentioning the name of a 
relative who, being in the House of Commons, 
must, I felt sure, be known to him. ‘Come on 
the hustings! By all means, my little man, if 
you think you can climb up.” I cannot have 
been much more than six years of age at the 
time, but climb up I did. I was rewarded by 
witnessing one of the historic encounters between 
Lord Palmerston and his most pertinacious local 
opponent, the butcher, whom he insisted on 
publicly calling ‘my old friend, Mr Rowecliffe.’ 
This tradesman I can recall as clearly as if I had 
seen him yesterday: a man of good presence, 
with a clever face, a strong mouth, and a certain 
look of Disraeli as to the shape of and lines 
about the nose. On the same day as I witnessed 
this historic encounter between the statesman 
whom no interruptions could put out of temper, 
and the sturdy and clever old Chartist whom 
no Palmerstonian explanations could satisfy, there 
was being enacted behind the scenes a Palmer- 


-stonian incident which I did not witness, but of 


which I was informed by one who did. On the 
whole, Lord Palmerston’s relations with the more 
serious among his constituents were surprisingly 
smooth. At this election a Nonconformist 
minister refused to give the popular favourite his 
vote until he was satisfied about his lordship 
being a ‘saved soul.’ Personally heckled on the 
delicate subject by this inquisitor, the statesman 
evasively, by way of reply, expressed a hope that 
the performance of his public duties showed his 
desire to obey the cardinal precept of ‘doing to 
others as he would they should do unto him.’ 
«Ah !’ exclaimed the divine, ‘you look to be saved 
by your works. So did the Jews. In that case, 
my lord, you will have to submit to a certain 
Jewish rite.’ 

Palmerston’s local services to his borough out 
of Parliament were, as might be supposed, worldly 
rather than other-worldly. He revived the Tiver- 
ton race-meeting that had long lapsed. He ran 
some of his horses there for some years without 
much success. Twitted on his failures, he replied, 
‘Well, I must try to get John Day’ (his trainer) 
“to send me something better. The result was 
the arrival of his mare which had won the 
Cesarewitch, ‘Iliona,’ and her carrying all before 
her on the west-country course. Any one who 
about this time happened to be in Hampshire, 
near Lyndhurst, where ‘ Broadlands,’ Lord Palmer- 
ston’s house, stood, might have seen him clad 
generally in a swallow-tailed dress-coat, mounted 
on a thoroughbred cob, with a groom behind 
him, riding often at a hand-gallop to Danebury, 
where his horses were trained. Always genial to 
his inferiors, and often chatty, Palmerston wasted 
words with no one. So soon as he had heard 


Day’s account of his stud, and of the money 
the trainer might be putting for his employer on 
some of the horses, often without dismounting, 
usually or always without entering the trainer’s 
house, John Day’s employer rode back to his 
own home, Palmerston, as every one knows, was 
the most abstemious of men. ‘The sort of in- 
ternal sinking of which servants complain is,’ 
he often said, ‘the luxury of housemaids denied 
to statesmen.’ He never wanted-or took anything 
between meals. My old friend, the late Mr 
Abraham Hayward, lived perhaps more with 
Palmerston than any other man of his time; he 
told me he had never known the ‘evergreen 
Premier’ to drink more than one glass of the 
lightest, almost unalcoholised sherry, sometimes 
nothing but water, at lunch, or two glasses of 
sherry at dinner. Wherever he might be, in 
London or the country, just the amount of exer- 
cise which he had found useful to his health 
seemed his first aim. By compulsion of sedentary 
occupations, he always evaded sedentary habits. 
At home, in Hampshire or in Piccadilly, he 
entered his study every night at ten, trans- 
acted all his business, whether of reading or 
writing, at a standing desk. When in office and 
kept closely within-doors at the Treasury, he 
used two desks. On one of these were his papers, 
on the other was his ink-bottle, so that he could 
not for any time use his pen without partly 
making the tour of the room to replenish it. 

The most methodical of men in all things which 
were to him business, he was as careless as the 
younger Pitt himself in his private money affairs, 
It is a perfectly true story that a London trades- 
man—I believe a coachbuilder—exasperated by his 
customer’s neglect, actually took steps towards 
putting an execution into Cambridge House. One 
of the best rejoinders ever credited to Palmerston 
—which I happen to know to be authentic— 
must close these Palmerstoniana. Always vain of 
his appearance and proud of his belles fortunes, 
he never quite gave up his flirtations with young 
married ladies. Remonstrating with him on this 
habit, one of his devout relatives, a lady, began 
by describing it as ungentlemanly; it was also, 
she said, contrary to all religion; finally, she 
urged, ‘it can never answer.’ Then came the 
incorrigible reply of the gay veteran: ‘As to the 
first point, that is a question of opinion. I think 
it most gentlemanly. As to religion, I admit the 
practice of the churches differs. As to its not 
answering, your ladyship misapprehends the facts, 
for it never fails.’ 

Of all Premiers with whom I have been 
brought into personal touch, Lord Palmerston 
was the one who to me suggests the fewest 
associations of Downing Street. The case of Mr 
Gladstone is exactly opposite; for as social host 
at his official residence only do I chiefly recall 
this great and good man. Here, while his 
memory is still fresh, a current misconception 
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may perhaps be corrected. Recollecting his own 
words on the subject, I may say Mr Gladstone 
was not behind Disraeli in inviting to his. State 
dinners others than guests of Cabinet rank—such, I 
mean, as men distinguished in science, letters, or art.* 
The Downing Street dinner in the Gladstonian days 
most vividly now before me is one whereat 
physically the largest, socially the most enter- 
taining, guest of the evening was The O’Gorman. 
This was the typical Irishman of the old school, 
with little in common between it and the 
younger patriots of Erin, who, as member for 
Waterford city, rolled his huge and _ pleasant 
presence into and out of the House of Commons. 
He, like his Downing Street host, as the latter 
said, was one of the few men still living who 
could still relish a glass of port. Always in good 
form, the Major was on that evening brilliant. 
The reminiscences which, in talk with Mr Glad- 
stone, he suffered to be elicited from himself of 
Ireland in the old days would have furnished 
fit additions to Sir Jonah Barrington ; they could 
be reported justly by no one save Charles Lever. 
During the London season Disraeli’s most char- 
acteristic talk, whether he might be in or out of 
office, was ever reserved for young men of great 
families and for fine ladies, It was my lot in 
the early seventies to hear him make his famous 
fextinct voleanoes’ speech at Manchester, and 
to dine at the same house where he was staying 
—that of Mr William Romaine Callander. The 
statesman could never have been in a more 
agreeably autobiographical vein. He talked much 
and pleasantly to several who were near him on 
his Lancashire visits more than a quarter of a 
century earlier, when he was collecting material 
for his novels, and was himself in the company 
of one of his heroes, the George Smythe who 
suggested so many touches for the character of 
‘Coningsby.’ Disraeli’s often-quoted ‘I prefer the 
peacocks to the primroses’ was uttered on the 
Hughenden lawn, not to Sir William Harcourt, 
but to Sir Algernon Borthwick, now Lord Glenesk. 

Contrast with these First Ministers of Queen 
Victoria statesmen filling a like position in other 
lands which mould their government after the 
British pattern. The first time I ever saw 
Gambetta was in a railway carriage on the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean line. His companions 
were a lady of great natural distinction, still 
with the traces of beauty about her, though no 
longer young, whom he treated with a courtesy 
worthy of a birth and breeding far higher than 
his own. The other member of the Gambetta 
travelling-party was a young man, apparently 
half-secretary, half-bodyservant, whose business 
it was to produce for his chief all the news- 
papers, as it seemed, known to Europe from one 


*Mr Gladstone once used words to me conveying, I 
think, the impression that the initiative was actually taken 
under his administration. Both statesmen were doubtless 
ready to take it about the same time. 


of those bags which France alone manufactures, 
These sheets the statesman, who had not yet 
‘arrived,’ mastered with great speed ; they were 
then docketed by the secretary, and carefully put 
away. Soon after reaching Paris I presented to 
my illustrious fellow-traveller at his apartment a 
letter of introduction. This was after the fall of 
the Empire, but long before Gambetta seemed 
likely to become a very great personage. He was 
then living very simply in an apartment not 
very far from the Bourse. He received me in 
the demi-toilette dear to all intellectual workers 
at their work, and affected specially by French- 
men en famille. Smoking incessantly full-flavoured 
cigars, never moistening his lips with any liquid, 
he chatted pleasantly and pertinently with a 
knowledge of England gained doubtless from his 
loyal and able follower, Camille Barrére, to-day 
French Ambassador at Rome, but then respon- 
sibly occupied on his chief's newspaper, La 
Republique Frangaise. Gambetta was concerned 
circumstantially te combat the opinion implied, 
I suppose, in some remark of mine that careers 
of every kind were more open to all the talents 
in France than on the other side of the Channel, 
The observation, however, which has most often 
recurred to me since was upon Egypt. There 
was nothing, I think, then to indicate the inter- 
national future and problems ahead for the land 
of the Pharaohs, but, apropos of I forget exactly 
what, Gambetta said something in very significant 
tones of the day when the political currents of 
all lands would flow into the Nile. 

The next time I was to meet this remarkable 
man he was in office practically as Premier, He 
was installed in his official rooms at the Palais 
Bourbon, where he had asked me to call. The 
natural dignity of the man suited his general 
surroundings of decoration and furniture—rather 
decayed, though, their splendour seemed in the 
room where he sat. The old pea-jacket, much the 
worse for wear, had been replaced by such a 
frock-coat as an English Premier might wear. 
The cigars in the open box on the table were of 
a better quality than of old; they struck me as 
of exactly the same brand as those smoked by 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain, my mention of whose 
name to my host with a question as to acquaint- 
ance with him elicited no more reply than: ‘Je 
Cai vu.’ Once more only did I behold this famous 
Genoese Jew, whose Eastern descent was stamped 
not less visibly on his features than on his moral and 
mental nature. This meeting must have been in 
the summer of 1882, in the winter of which year 
Gambetta died at Villa D’Avray. He had resigned 
office in the previous January on the rejection 
by the Chamber of Scrutin de Liste. He was 
living in a little house, built on the English 
scheme, in the Rue Didier, not far from the Are 
de Triomphe. The ministerial frock-coat had now 
given place to the old smoking-jacket once more. 
The tobacco which perfumed the room scarcely 
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seemed of the same excellence as at the Palais 
Bourbon. But Gambetta himself was apparently 
in high spirits—quite happy with his papers and 
proof-sheets—of which latter several lay on his 
table. His last words to me were, as almost his 
first had been, but in acheerier tone, on the sub- 
ject of Egypt. He would never allew the dual 
control in Egypt to have been the failure which 
it was popularly accounted. On this occasion his 
words, just as I rose to leave were: ‘We shall yet 
come out of this business very good friends.’ 
Shortly after taking my degree at Oxford, I 
had been asked by an acquaintance of mine 
interested in the Italian railway system to go to 
Rome for him to see Count Cavour, the then 
Premier. I could not accept the offer. The 
friend who replaced me, and who performed his 
mission far better than I could have done, told me 
that the hour appointed by the Italian statesman 
for his business interviews was 4 A.M. When, 
therefore, being in Rome in 1886, I secured an 
appointment with Signor Depretis, I was relieved 
at knowing it to be a post-meridian, not ante- 
meridian, meeting. The Italian Premier was then 
living on the second floor in a block of buildings 
in a small street near the Corso ; everything about 
him was in the same simple and frugal style that, 
by its contrast to the environment of English 
Ministers, had struck me when first visiting Gam- 
hetta in his little apartment near the Bourse. 
At this time Depretis must have been somewhat 


over seventy, but his spare, sinewy figure was 
active and brimful of vitality ; for political infor- 
mation he referred me to one of his followers 
with the operatic title Commandatore and a 
surname which I cannot recall. That gentleman 
gave me the facts which I desired for the 
moment, and assured me that Signor Depretis 
would send me some time next year the article 
I had hoped to secure from him for a periodical 
I was then editing. But next year Signor Depretis 
died ; the article was never written. The most 
memorable words uttered to me by the Italian 
Minister had been: ‘Your two statesmen, Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Derby’ (he alluded to the 
fifteenth Earl, the predecessor of the peer of 1898) 
‘are the two men who understand Italian affairs 


| better than do any of us.’ 


I have had the honour to be received by Mr 
Burt, M.P., in a small Chelsea lodging, as 
well as by Mr Bright in his hired room in 
Piccadilly. 

Is the day coming when British Premiers, 
actual or potential, will receive their visitors 
as both the French and the Italian statesmen 
received me, with as little of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of State in their surroundings as if 
they had been students in the Latin quarter? 
When the State pays its members of Parliament, 
will a step in the Continental direction have been 
made? Have not the experiences of foreign States 
been called the prophecies of British posterity ? 
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CHAPTER II.—CAPTAIN TUDWAY. 


corner, out of the Southwark Road. 
It was known as Nelson Square. 
This square, obviously built in the 
days of naval victory, was devoid of 
historic interest. A more common- 
place square did not exist. No one suspected of 
heroic deeds had ever lived there; and yet, by 
reason of its suggestive name, this square had come 
to be looked upon as a sort of nautical landmark. 
In fact, one almost expected to discover a statue of 
Trafalgar’s hero, weather-beaten and begrimed with 
London smoke, in the gentre of its large circular 
garden ; but the trees, planted there perhaps in the 
year Trafalgar was won, formed a natural and 
poetic substitute. At least it should be conceded 
that the architect was in a nautical mood when he 
conceived his design ; for some of the houses had 
windows bulging out like the stern-windows of 
old battle-ships, and the broad areas beneath 
them had the appearance of dry docks into 
which they had run for repairs. 

Tudway on reaching London had driven here. 


His uncle had rented the top floor in one of 
these houses for years past. The old skipper 
was seated beside the fire over his glass of grog. 

‘Well, Ed’ard’—this was Captain Tudway’s 
invariable form of greeting—‘ what cheer ?’ 

The captain had been too gouty and rheumatic 
for many a day for active service. He was a 
stout, broad-shouldered man, with a quantity of 
gray hair and beard, his small eyes peering keenly 
out of these bushy surroundings. He wore a thick 
pilot-coat at all seasons, tightly buttoned round 
his chest; and in the capacious pockets was 
stowed away an exhanstless supply of ‘negrohead’ 
tobacco, pipes, lucifer- matches, ‘and such -like 
useful articles. His room had the appearance 
of a ship’s cabin. The walls were panelled, and 


a ship’s lamp was suspended from the centre of 

the arched ceiling. There was a ship’s compass 

in the recess of the window, a telescope hung 

horizontally above the mantelpiece, and a schooner 

crowding all sails—a model of the Nancy on 

Cablethorpe sands—was scudding over a rough 
sea under a glass case. 


| 
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Edward Tudway sat down on the opposite side 
of the hearth. ‘It’s blowing a’most a gale,’ said 
he, ‘at Cablethorpe to-night.’ 

‘Blowing is it? Why, Ed’ard, said the captain, 
‘you’ve got more cheery news than that for me, 
I reckon ; haven’t you?’ As he spoke he shut 
one eye and looked at his nephew knowingly 
with the other. 

Tudway bent his eyes upon the fire and made 
no reply. 

‘Well, my lad, here’s to Hettie Beek!’ the 
captain went on. ‘It was agreed between us to 
drink her health afore you sailed ; weren't it?’ 

Tudway nodded. ‘I’ll drink to her,’ said he, 
‘with all my heart!’ Still, while he mixed his 
glass of vrog, with the captain’s eye upon him, 
he thought to speak of how Hettie had refused 
to bind herself to any promise. But he shrank 
from an avowal that might lead to one spoken 
word of mistrust. It would be necessary to 
suppose Captain Tudway as much in love with 
Hettie as he was himself before he could put the 
whole situation to him; and to suppose such a 
thing would, of course, be absurd. 

When Hettie’s health had been drunk, and 
Captain Tudway had sat silent for a while, 
‘There’s something on my mind, Ed’ard, said 
he, ‘and it’s been there for years. But secrets 
ain’t the sort of ballast I’ve a fancy for at my 
time of life. As it is, I’ve had the load stowed 
away a bit too long. Are you a-listening?’ 

‘I’m with you, Uncle Ted,’ answered Tudway. 
‘Something on your mind? I would uever have 
suspected it !’ 

‘You’re starting on a long voyage to-morrow, 
Ed’ard,’ the captain began, taking no heed of 
Tudway’s comment, ‘and afore you steer again 
into this port o’ London maybe there’ll have 
been changes here as elsewhere. I can’t abide in 
this cabin o’ mine everlasting. I shall be lifted 
up the companion-ladder one of these days and 
dropped overboard. It may happen before you 
come back ; for, like my old ship Nancy, stranded 
at Cablethorpe, I’m a-breaking up.’ 

Tudway had frequently found his uncle in 
this mood of late; and although he had made 
every effort to rouse him out of it, and some- 
times succeeded, the mood would invariably 
recur. 

‘Now, you’ve always looked upon me, I’ll be 
bound,’ and the captain closed one eye winkingly, 
‘as a poor man; ain't that about it? Come 
now!’ 

‘I’ve never looked upon you as a millionaire,’ 
said Tudway, laughingly. 

‘Ah!’ 

As the captain uttered this ejaculation he 
plunged his hand into one of the pockets of 
his coat, as if about to draw forth a handful 
of gold; but he only produced a handful of 
tobacco, and then a meerschaum pipe, which he 
began to fill meditatively. 


‘I’m an old bachelor with no kith or kin, 
he resumed, ‘yourself excepted. And when you 
were left on my hands, a penniless young orphan, 
I began to save money. I didn’t begin to save 
it in any miserly spirit, you’ll understand ; it was 
all done with an object. Now, I’ll tell you what 
that object was.’ 

He took a match from another pocket, lighted 
his pipe, and then went on. ‘Some twenty years 
ago, said he, ‘Mr Beek brought his daughter 
Hettie up to town with him for the first 
time, I tvok a fancy to that little girl, She was 
hardly five years old at the time; but I made 
up my mind, there and then, that she should 
marry you—some day. I thought when I had 
saved enough money to buy you a partnership in 
Mr Beek’s house, I would make it part of the 
bargain that she should be yours, That was my 
notion. P’raps you’d call it adream. Well—stop 
a moment. I ain’t done yet.’ 

The captain’s words brought to Tudway’s 
recollection his first meeting with Hettie Beek. 
It had been a case of love at first sight on his 
part ; and yet there had been little or no romance 
about the time or place. It had been upon the 
staircase, one foggy November morning, in this 
lodging-house in Nelson Square. The landlady 
—who went by the name of Clitherow—had been 
Mr Beek’s housekeeper at Cablethorpe in her 
spinster days. Captain Tudway had been her 
lodger ever since she had rented the house. That 
‘ staircase-meeting’ between Tudway and Hettie, as 
he now remembered, had happened on the morn- 
ing upon which he had ‘come off’ his first voyage. 

‘I put by money year after year, said the 
captain. ‘I was like an old miser over my gold. 
I used to hoard it up in a sea-chest. And many 
a night, when Mrs Clitherow and her lodgers were 
all abed and asleep, I’ve emptied the bags out 
here upon the hearth and gloated over my bright 
guineas. It was all going into Mr Beek’s timber 
and ship-breaking business—all a-going to buy 
you a partnership and the best o’ wives! Ain’t 
my dream coming true? Wait a bit!’ re 

If he had only known this, Tudway thought, 
even a few hours ago—how easy it would have 
been to set Hettie’s mind at rest! Uncle Tudway 
a man of wealth! Surely he would help Mr 
Beek—help Hettie’s father—out of his troubles? 

‘Most men would have blurted all out, said 
the captain, winking as though he had been 
specially wound up for it to-night ; ‘but I knew 
better! “Tell that young blackguard,” says I to 
myself—meaning you—“ tell that young blackguard 
that Hettie Beek is the wife for him, and he’d 
never marry her!” That’s human nature. Why, 
when you left school and I told you that I had 
made up my mind to put you into the timber- 
trade, didn’t you instantly insist upon going to 
sea? But I’ve got you now!’ 

Thereupon Captain Tudway began to shake with 
laughter, and to wink and nod so persistently that 
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his nephew began to have serious fears lest he 
should ‘break up’ before he had completed his 
confession. 

‘That dream,’ the captain resumed when he 
had had his laugh out—‘that dream was the one 
I mostly had, Ed’ard, when aboard the Nancy, 
seated in my cabin—you know my favourite 
window on the starboard side. I’ve dreamt it a 
thousand times! I’ve dreamt of you married to 
that girl—happily married—and a flourishing 
partner in Beek & Son’s house.’ 

As the captain’s words, a minute ago, had 
recalled to Tudway’s mind his first meeting with 
Hettie, so the parting between them to-day in 
the captain’s cabin recurred. Had they not sat 
there together, side by side, the embodied spirits 
of the dream of which Captain Tudway had just 
spoken? He felt almost tempted, remembering all 
that the girl had told him about the tottering 
condition of Beek & Son’s house, to make known 
to his uncle that his dream could never be fully 
realised, Still he hesitated. Might not Hettie 
justly consider any communication with regard 
to her father’s affairs as a breach of confidence? 
Yes; it would be time enough to waken him out 
of his dream when all hope was gone. 

‘Well,’ said the captain after blowing a cloud 
or two from his pipe, ‘you shall make this one 
voyage more. Then you must settle down. I’ve 
saved enough money at last; and I should like 
to have it all my own way, just as I dreamt I 
would, afore I die. Come, my lad, don’t look 
down-hearted! I know what I’m a-talking about. 
Seafaring is all well and good when you’re young 
and single. But it’s better to break ships than 


sail in ’em when you’ve thoughts of brightening 
the domestic hearth.’ 


Meanwhile Hettie Beek, after bidding Tudway 
‘good-bye’ at Cablethorpe Station, hastened home- 
ward. She felt the parting more keenly than she 
could have believed possible an hour ago. Still 
she did not regret her determination. It might 
be only a passing sentiment, which all leave- 
takings are apt to awaken. It was better for 
him—it was better for both of them that there 
should be no binding engagement. She quickened 
her pace, as though that would help her to put the 
thought of Edward Tudway out of her heart. She 
recalled to mind her father’s trouble—saw him 
seated at his desk with her brother Gabriel’s letter 
in his hand—and grew eager to reach home. She was 
well acquainted with the state of her father’s affairs ; 
she had of late taken an active part in the timber 
business ; and she seriously feared that some catas- 
trophe might at any time overtake the house. 

All was silent within the gates. There was no 
light in the office windows ; and as Hettie crossed 
the moonlit timber-yard, her face aglow after 
her gusty walk with Tudway, and her hair in 
great disorder about her forehead, Jarvis came 
hurriedly out of the house by a side-door. The 
look on his face took all the colour from her cheeks. 

‘Was it bad news?’ said the girl, instantly 
grasping the situation. ‘Was it Gabriel’s letter?’ 

‘I don’t know, said Jarvis. ‘I found your 
father lying face downward in the office. The 
letter is still crushed up in his hand.’ 

Hettie did not wait to hear more. She turned 
quickly towards the house and went in. 


IN PERE LACHAISE 


By JoHN STAFFORD. 


a3)0 the sojourner in Paris who wearies 
at whiles of its ceaseless bruit—its 
roar of wheels, its cracking whips, 
its omnibus hooters, and, above all, 
its perennial chatter—there is always 
at his hand a city of another kind 
to which he may retreat—a city of many streets 
and stately édifices, with a population of millions, 
yet through whose ways and byways he may 
saunter, hearing no sound but his own slow steps 
or the song of a bird here and there among the 
trees; from whose heights he may gaze down on 


all Paris, and yet hear the beat of his own heart, | 


so still it is and restful on the leafy slopes of 
Pere Lachaise. 

To really know the charms of the old cemetery 
one must go, not once, but many times, And 
those who do know it rarely go in quest of its 
quiet alone, or to enjoy its natural attractions— 
the cool of its avenues, its winding ways, its 
sylvan nooks. They know that, over and above 


these things, there is a subtle glamour there, 
which, mingling with them, lends to the trees 
and the flowers—yes, and to the very grass-blades, 
a something not their own, which makes the foot 
fall softly and the head to bénd with a kind of 
homage. 

As the visitor enters shertiiah the great arch- 
way from the Boulevard Ménilmontant, and slowly 
mounts the yew-lined hill to the chapel which 
crowns it, he already feels something of this, as 
he sees on either hand of him such names as 
Rossini, Alfred de Musset, Arago. And, pausing 
on the hill-top to consider which way he shall 
turn, he knows that whichever path he may 
choose will take him by the last homes of other 
men of light and leading, not in scores but in 
hundreds. Involuntarily he looks away to the 
distant dome of the Panthéon; he thinks of 
Rousseau, Mirabeau, Victor Hugo, wishing, per- 
haps, that they had been put to rest amid the 
bosky shades about him rather than in that 
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dismalest of mausoleums. But as he passes on he 
remembers that under that sombre cupola, and 
here beneath the kindly drapery which nature 
has hung about them, lie most of the stalwarts, 
who, in their exits and entrances, like shuttles 
working on the warp and woof of meaner things, 
have woven for us the extraordinary fabric of 
modern French history. They have thought and 
done—are in some sort still thinking and doing 
in their silent subjective way; and however some 
of them may have erred, or whatever wrong turn- 
ings they may have taken in the moral fog they 
were groping in, they make, nevertheless, an im- 
pressive group of strivers. And after life’s fitful 
fever how well most of them sleep in Pére 
Lachaise! Each in his particular arbour—the 
green tree-arms stretching protectingly over him, 
filtering the sunlight and waving back the 
brusquer breezes—how different it all seems to 
the great cellars away there in the Pays Latin ! 

One walks on full of musings; the names about 
stir the thoughts as the sun does a hive at sunrise. 
Here in a railed space, with its sturdy box-borders 
and geraniums and things, lies La Fontaine; and 
there on the right of him, sharing the same en- 
closure—were they not friends to the last ?—rests 
the creator of Tartuffe. Remembering the famous 
quartette of the Rue de Vieux Colombier is to 
wish Racine and Boileau no farther away. ‘ Etat 
51’ says the inscription on Molitre’s monument. 
He lived, then, a year less than Shakespeare, to 
whom in all the world he used to say he would 
doff his cap. Witty, cynical, handsome Molitére ! 
He died in harness, making laughter to the last. 
And, as if to satirise his own sick health, his play 
was Le Malade Imaginaire! His funeral was 
scarce better than a felo-de-se’s. A couple of silent 
priests, a little string of friends bearing torches— 
not a chant, hardly a prayer. For why? He 
was Molitre, the king’s player. It was the revenge 
of Tartuffe. 

Not far away are two other friends who are 
even more closely united. Their cameo faces, half- 
way up the lofty obelisk, are turned one to the 
other, and beneath them are the words, ‘Je désire 
étre inhumé dans la tombeau de mon ami Manuel.’ 
It was Béranger’s fast wish. The mourning multi- 
tude which followed him there saw that it was 
duly executed. The sweetest of Latin singers, he 
could also be the most sonorous, and not always 
to the peace of his enemies. Once they caught 
him and put him in a cage—the prison La Force ; 
but still he sang on, and by-and-by a government 
fell, cursing him. The restored Louis, not to be 
ungrateful, offered him reward, but Béranger 
would have none of it. He went his way to 
make more poems. He has been called the Tom 
Moore of France. Both sang of love and father- 
land; but the power they wielded was widely 
different. Béranger could ring out, when the 
humour took him, like a clarion; Moore was a 
lutist always. Béranger could rouse a nation, 


as his orator-friend Manuel could rouse a mob. 
Passing by David’s tomb will remind us of an in- 
stance. The great painter—he was all that in spite 
of Thackeray’s raillery—died an exile in Brussels. 
His friends sought to take his body for burial 
in his beloved Paris, but government martinets 
stopped it on the frontier. Béranger thereupon 
threw off a terrible song. Louis David now shares 
with the poet the same necropolis. He lies over 
by the chapel, having as neighbours such brothers- 
in-art as Géricault, whose ‘Raft of the Medusa’ 
is so familiar to us; Gustave Doré, Ingres, and 
Corot. 

De Musset, like Béranger, had also a last wish : 
it was to rest under a willow-tree. His comely 
features, chiselled in marble, show no chagrin that 
the willow there is no better than a sapling. It 
is the third or fourth which has been planted, sucls 
is the devastation wrought by hero-worshippers. 
But the little tree, with the geraniums and mar- 
guerites about, does its best to make some cheeri- 
ness over the bones.of melancholy De Musset. 

Lingering there, the eye travels to the name of 
a very different man, the bright, vivacious Auber, 
the arch-laugher in music, whose Fra Diavolo- 
alone makes kindly thoughts for him. Rossini’s. 
empty tomb—he lies now at Florence—waves. 
back other tuneful hours at Covent Garden, which 
most of us may count among the few not lost in 
the waste of our living. Such reminiscences make 
more, and one’s glance turns to the trees oppo- 
site, among which Bellini rests, and Cherubini. 
Thought, already on the lilt, will find that 
little pear-shaped copse quite haunted with old 
tunings. For Chopin is there too, and through 
the Ariel of memory will add to the rest morceaux 
of his own nocturnes and melodies till, if you 
will, the place be as full of ‘noises, sounds, and 
sweet airs’ as Prospero’s isle. 

It is pleasant to rest a while, listening to these 
things, and looking on at what fancy will do to 
their measures, the visions it will bring, the 
figures it will shape and unshape from the fugi- 
tive brain-scraps you throw it. But among the 
pictures which come and go, like the faces over 
the witches’ kettle—dim cathedral, glaring opera- 
house, twilighted drawing-room, a yellow moon | 
over the trees—ah, Chopin, what fools "you made 
of us!—come others of an impersonal kind, bio- 
graphical vignettes which these men around have 
left on all our minds, There is the Parisian salon, 
Heine smiling over at Bellini; the fair lady, 
amused with the maestro’s curls, delicately destroy- 
ing them with his cane. Not one of them thought 
that in fourteen days’ time poor Bellini, curls and 
all, would be under the ground at Pre Lachaise. 
Then appears a severer apartment; a short, 
muscular man there, square-jawed and angry- 
eyed, as Cherubini turns upon him, half-bitterly : 
‘Citoyen-General, I perceive that you love only 
that music which does not prevent you from 
thinking of your politics.’ And the Italian moves 
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away, as if adding under his breath, ‘Why is 
this man not Midas-eared?’ For that little, stout 
man, Napoleon, had alone, ’mid applauding Paris, 
delittled his music. And now rises a room in 
* Florence, a litter of books and papers, De Musset 
writing, George Sand dictating. It is Chopin’s 
dloing—he has reminded us of them. But now 
he appears himself, his piano before him, dream- 
ing through his finger-tips, and making more 
dreams for his crouching listener, the same George 
Sand. The tragedy and comedy of those two 
lives !—they make us weep and smile by turns. 
The sculptured muse on the composer’s tomb sits 
mourning, lyre in hand. But it is all past now, 
that sorrowing time. For when Chopin died did 
he not leave us his better angel? The musician’s 
soul of him, does it not dwell purely among us, 
one of the ‘choir invisible’ which is ever urging 
us to ‘larger issues’? One wishes the figure 
would lift its head as the sick-hearted do at the 
last burst in the Marche Funébre. The few poor 
bones she weeps over are not Chopin. 

As you turn from the Bellini column, to thread 
your way to the Chemin Denon, you may notice, 
half-hidden under bushes, a tiny weather- worn 
headstone stooping over a thick carpet of ivy. If 
you bend low it will tell you in its faint way why 
it is there, and you will straighten yourself, glad 
again to have found out the grave of such an- 
other old friend. For you mind, long ago, before 
Chopin had ever made you see visions, or Cheru- 
dini had lifted you as high as heaven, how St 
Pierre came to you between the leaves of a book 
and told you a moving tale. And you are not 
ashamed to remember now that you had to brush 
something away as you followed it. But were 
ever tears sweeter than those which made you 
blink over the pages of Paul and Virginia? Do 
not some of its scenes cling to you now, as the 
ivy clings to the patch of earth at your feet? 
Carlyle calls it somewhere ‘the swan-song of old, 
dying France ;’ it often enough marks in its way 
the swan-singing of our own boyhood or girlhood, 
that wondering, transitional time in our lives 
which men like St Pierre gently lead us through, 
kind in their art, in their reticence more kind. 

We feel less grateful for the rougher handling 
later on of such as Balzac, whose grave lies within 
gunshot of you as you think of him. He was a 
great artist enough ; Nature shows clearly in his 
mirror—if not beautifully ; for, like Géricault, who 
filled his studio with dead men, Balzac went down 
to the grim reality of things, and built from them 
with a free hand, But he is of those who make 
us wiser and sadder; who tear open June roses to 
show us their cankers; who rummage in foul 
places to find us festered lilies. They may mean 
well, but they take from us as much as they give ; 
we go our way richer, but poorer also, till, perhaps, 
some truer enchanter restores to us some of our 
lost heart. 

He will do you the turn who spoke the funeral 


oration over Balzac to the three thousand people 
who gatherel round to see him put away. Victor 
Hugo saw life no less truly than the author of 
the Comedie Humaine; but he looked at it from 
a higher plane, seeing the human prospect in 
its larger, nobler meanings. He mounted high 
enough to discern the ideal beyond the real, and 
he showed us what he saw. He was a greater 
artist. 

Talking of Balzac reminds us of another re- 
markable man who for quite another motive spent 
the best years of his life in seeking for the truth 
of things in the ditches of society as well as on 
its hillocks—for poor St Simon never mounted 
much higher. He lies here too, in a plain stone 
sepulchre not many yards from Hugo’s father. 
St Simonism is as dead as Manicheism; but it 
would be hard to stand by the last dwelling-place 
of its founder without a touch of gentle feeling. 
Living in the thick of the social and moral dust 
which the Revolution made, little wonder he saw 
askew ; but it was a brave ambition that of his 
to clear the air and set the world to rights that 
men might live again and be content. To be 
daily reminded of his task, his valet was required 
to awaken him each morning with the words: 
‘Remember, Monsieur le Comte, that you have 
great things to do.’ In his ceaseless study of 
human nature he went through every possible 
experience save dying, and when he was nigh to 
that—a worn-out, beggared man—his last utterance 
was: ‘It has been imagined that all religion must 
disappear. But religion cannot disappear from the 
world; it can only change its form. Do not 
forget this, and remember that in order to do 
great things one must be enthusiastic.’ He might 
have said poorer words to the young fellows about 
him, his few followers) Among them once was 
reckoned Auguste Comte, but his deeper social 
feeling and more powerful intellect soon led 
him to break away and steer a course of his 
own, His system rests on a wider, a firmer 
bottom than St Simon’s; it is more organic—is a 
grander conception entirely. But in its sum it 
illustrates the same truth which came from the 
weary lips of St Simon: Religion can never 
disappear; it can only change, evolve, grow to 
completer religion, as mankind grows to com- 
pleter brotherhood. 

If you will make your way down the slope 
past the tombs of General Foy and Benjamin 
Constant to the Chemin Labedoyére, you will find 
in a shady hollow there, one of the prettiest 
corners in the cemetery, Comte’s own resting- 
place. There is a bench there standing beside it 
on which you may sit a while, baring your head 
in the coolness to catch ‘the benediction of the 
air,’ musing the while, as you well may in such 
a spot, of how one life may condense in itself 
and express a thousand others, Comte was essen- 
tially a summer-up of other men’s lives, his own 
contribution being the explanation of their divided 
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efforts—revealing, in effect, the long social evolution 
which threw these up, each in his day, as its mani- 
fold instruments. Under Comte’s pen the great 
Human Story grew round as Giotto’s O, and 
whatever be our mental attitude it makes mar- 
vellous reading. No known life—nor unknown 
either—which has made for human progress but 
has some voice in the chorus which Comte weaved 
for the first into one vast harmony. It is inter- 
esting to remember how he obtained his keynote, 
and that at least two of those repose near him 
who helped him to it—Bichat and Gall. 

The latter's marble bust stands high on a 
pedestal between the sepulchres of Monge and 
Joseph Fourrier. The sight of it sends us back 
to our Corinthian days, when we pored over 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, just as the empty 
grave of Laplace, over by Moliére’s, brought back 
the Vestiges of Creation, with its lucid exposition 
of his Nebular Hypothesis. It is many years ago 
now since Gall made such a noise in Paris, and 
so irritated Napoleon that he turned on the 
French savants ‘for suffering themselves to be 
taught chemistry by an Englishman (Davy) and 
anatomy by a German.’ This imperial snarl may 
have covered a regret that Lavoisier and Bichat 
had as yet found no worthy successors. It would 
give his hearers a glimpse of the littleness which 
lurked behind the strong character of the Corsican. 
We can see them suppressing involuntary shrugs 
and glancing one at the other, as-much as to say 
with Talleyrand, ‘What a pity such a great man 
has been so badly brought up!’ 

Monge, who accompanied the Egyptian expedi- 
tion to bring home so many treasures, would see 
Napoleon in larger moments, But Cesar as he 
was in the field, we have one witness here to re- 
mind us that he sometimes met his match even 
in those early days of triumph. Sir Sidney 
Smith lies over in the Chemin des Anglais, and, 
English-like, he has his epitaph : 


In war-like France, where great Napoleon rose, 
The man who checked his conquests finds repose. 


And so on in naive, John Bull fashion, which, 
fortunately for human kindness, few Frenchmen 
can spell out. The brave Ney, who rests in 
another part of the cemetery, will recall to us 
Bonaparte’s final overthrow, years afterwards, at 
the hands of Wellington. Had the Marshal kept 
his promise to Louis to bring back the man from 
Elba ‘in an iron cage,’ that last struggle had per- 
haps never broken the peace of a June day; but 
the sight of his old chief—neither he nor his army 
could withstand the magic of it. Vive l’Empereur / 
Then Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Ney was exe- 
cuted in the Luxembourg Gardens for high treason. 
‘He who had fought five hundred battles for 
France—not one against her—was condemned as 
a traitor.’ A sorry business, 

Waterloo brings us in a roundabout way to 
Monge again ; for it was he who examined young 


Arago at the University of Toulouse ; and it was 
Arago, you remember, who, when he was become 
‘the Newton of France’ and had visited London, 
could never be induced to look at Waterloo Bridge. 

And here, by sheer association, poor Heine comes ° 
up again. It is a digression, but let him speak : 
‘Nothing, however, equalled the gloomy mood 
which once came over me as I stopd on Waterloo 
Bridge towards evening, and gazed on the water. 
It seemed to me as if my soul was mirrored there, 
and was gazing up out of the water at me with all 
its scars. The most sorrowful stories came to my 
recollection. I thought of the rose which was 
always watered with vinegar, and so lost its sweet 
fragrance and faded early. I thought of the 
strayed butterfly which a naturalist who ascended 
Mont Blane saw fluttering amid the ice... Ah! 
I felt so sorrowful that the hot tears started from 
my eyes. My tears fell down into the Thames, 
and floated on to the great sea.’ * 

Brilliant young Bichat, whose discovery of the 
duality of animal and vegetal functions gave such 
a lift to anatomy, lies near Cuvier and Chénier 
in the eighth division. His quiet little memorial— 
‘A Xavier Bichat’ is all it tells you—like that of 
Comte, stands out in singular contrast to the run 
of such things in this cemetery. Cuvier’s also, 
You read his name on a plain stone slab such as you 
would find in an English churchyard, It suggests 
the similar stone which commemorates Gustave 
Doré, over on the hill there. Such simplicity is 
rare in this grandly-built city of the dead, in which 
a grateful people often erects to poor genius or 
merit a votive honour which wealth might envy. 

But though here and there in the cemetery are 
evidences, more than enough, of vulgar display, 
bourgeois ostentation, you find, as a rule, much 
taste and right feeling in the designs of monument 
or mausoleum. Many of the latter, with their 
stained windows and marble interiors, are exceed- 
ingly attractive. Swept and garnished, and often 
with fresh flowers on their altar-places to give aid 
to the other ornaments, they show a loving care 
for the shrines of dead dear ones beautiful to see. 

More striking, however, than any of these, and 
far more graceful in its Gothic lines, is the great 
tomb of Abelard and Héloise, at which one may 
suitably end up a ramble through Pere Lachaise. 
It stands in a little flower-grown space, all by itself, 
and the paths around are worn with the feet of 
pilgrims who have made that their tender pausing- 
place. Every one knows the story of Héloise, one 
of the love idyls, as it is, of all time; and what- 
ever reservations we may have for Abelard, there 
is not a cynic among us but can feel some stirrings 
of reverence for that noble woman. Tlie two lie 
side by side in effigy under a lofty catafalque ; and 
often enough you may see lying with them a red rose 
or two, which young people have tossed there for the 
old tale’s sake, which time has never done telling. 


* Florentine Nights. 
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TOWARDS THE SUNRISE 
A TALE OF RUSSIAN JEWRY. 
CHAPTER Il. 


jel had forgotten. To-morrow night 
had been fixed for the great public 
meeting when the Kadima would 
submit their programme of propa- 
ganda for the first time to the mass 
of their co-religionists. Judah, as 
the chief organiser, felt considerable anxiety as to 
its success ; the blame of a fiasco might fall on him. 
He was half-sorry he had undertaken his interview 
with Kronemann for the following day ; but there 
was no help for it now. Bertha might put a wrong 
construction on his dilatoriness. And moreover, in 
the cool light of reflection, it seemed more desir- 
able to put his fate to the hazard at the earliest. 
He shuddered. After all, it was a hazard, and he 
might lose. Yet there was one comfort even in 
that. If he lost now, there would be nothing else 
the losing of which need cost him a single pang. 
Perhaps that was true happiness, to have suffered 
beyond the climax. 

He had seen very little of the banker; even 
when he was in the house he showed himself 
but rarely. And as Judah, the following after- 
noon, knocked at the door of his study, he sud- 
denly became aware that Bertha’s father was 
comparatively a stranger to him, and that made 
his task more difficult. But the banker’s cheery 
manner reassured him. 

‘You are the very man I want to see, he 
said as Judah entered ; ‘in fact, I was going to 
send for you. Sit down.’ 

The banker strode silently once or twice across 
the room. Then he confronted Judah suddenly. 

‘I should like to ask a favour of you,’ he said 
quite solemnly. ‘I want you to marry my 
daughter. I am perfectly serious,’ he went on, 
noting the young man’s look of amazement. ‘I 
have even gone so far as to first ascertain, very 
discreetly, her feelings on the subject; and while 
you think over my offer, I will give you one or 
two reasons which prompted me to it. To begin, 
then, I liked you from the first, apart from the 
claim you had on my goodwill I liked your 
keeping aloof when another man, relying on his 


‘merits, would have battered my walls in. Bertha 


wrote you that letter at my instigation. The 
thought of making you her husband came to me 
the second time you called; otherwise I should 
hardly have thrown you so much into each 
other’s way. You think I know nothing about 
you—that I am rash in trusting my only child 
to a haphazard acquaintance. You are mistaken. 
A practised reader of character, as I am, hardly 
needs more than a casual glance or two to draw 
his conclusions. I inferred you possessed common- 
sense, backbone, rectitude. That was all I re- 
quired. I have no sons to keep the house from 


passing into strange hands after my death. My 
name would be forgotten. I want you for my 
successor. I want the firm of Kronemann & Co. 
to rank with the first in the world. Call it 
Yanity—I desire to raise for myself a lasting 
monument, Another point, a matter of supersti- 
tion perhaps—my own good fortune was the out- 
come of accident. I was lucky enough to do the 
founder of the house almost as great a service as 
you have done me, and married his daughter. I 
have prospered; by the same token, I prognosti- 
cate you will succeed in ratio to our beginnings. 
You see I have been candid.’ 

‘Oh God, what am I to say?’ breathed Judah, 
with beating heart. 

The banker lifted his finger. ‘Wait, I have 
not quite finished ; till then reserve your answer. 
It has come to my ears you are one of the most 
prominent champions of the so-called National 
Movement.’ 

Judah rose eagerly, but the other waved him 
down and continued : 

‘In view of that, I want you to give me a 
guarantee—your word of honour will be sufficient 
—that you will once for all sever your connection 
with these hare-brained hobby-riders. The task 
which I impose on you is too difficult to allow 
any division of energy, too matter-of-fact to run 
smoothly alongside of soap-bubble hallucinations 
and day-dreamings. In short, I want to safeguard 
it against any possible rival in your affections, 
That is my only condition; no doubt you will 
find it easy.’ 

‘No, I do not find it easy,’ Judah burst out, 
battling with his despair. ‘You have been very 
cruel, Mr Kronemann,’ he went on more gently. 
‘You give me a glimpse into Paradise, and then 
tell me that I can only gain entrance by leaving 
behind the one thing I held dear on the hither 
side. Or did you only want to see what a 
Tantalus looked like ?’ 

‘Yes, viewed from that point, it certainly seems 
a little hard,’ reflected the banker. ‘Only it is 
the wrong point. I respect your reluctance; it 
is good our ideals should die hard—it is what 
makes life worth living—and therefore, when the 
time comes, let us be practical.’ 

‘By all means, then, let us be practical,’ 
assented Judah, with a sudden hope. ‘Tell me, 
Mr Kronemann—have you given much thought 
to the question of our national regeneration ?’ 

‘Not much, I admit; I contented myself with 
listening to its advocacy by others. And what 
did I hear? Rodomontades in fustian that walked 
about on stilts to make them look big. And 
because they walked on stilts, they were fairly 
easy to trip up.’ 
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‘Quite so, said Judah, his voice quavering. 
‘I will not presume to put any new aspect of 
the case before you. I have merely a burning 
desire to be practical. I will tell you only what 
I can swear to. I have seen Jewish porters at 
the railway stations carrying three times their 
own weight of baggage. I have seen hundreds 
of Jewish wood-fellers cutting timber in the 
Lithuanian forests. I have seen droves of Jewish 
raftsmen on the Vistula working their way miles 
and miles against the current, and I have seen 
thousands of Jewish field-labourers harnessing 
themselves to their ploughs in place of the oxen 
they had sold to buy seed. You would call these 
men of muscle, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ conceded the banker hesitatingly. 

‘Again, in the house in which I live there are 
four students whose gymnasial reports show they 
were always at the top of their class. There is 
a little boy who can easily multiply rows of six 
figures in his head. There is a young artisan 
who has made the model of a steam-crane without 
ever having handled a book on mechanics. There 
is also a hawker to whom six weeks ago I gave 
ten roubles to set him up, and who has made them 
into a hundred. All that would argue brains, I 
believe.’ 

*I see your drift,’ said the banker. 

‘Please note that this is only the result of my 
own limited observation. These people are not 
exceptions—they are specimens. Here, then, you 
have brains and muscle—some of the material 
which goes to the making of a nation, 

‘Yes, some,’ emphasised the banker. 

‘The rest is merely a matter of organisation 
—of arrangement, continued Judah, ‘We are 
sweeping away internal misunderstandings and 
differences; we are beginning to combine, to 
collaborate. We are no longer limbs—we are a 
body. And then there are the necessities of the 
case. These, of course, are self-evident.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed the banker. ‘I will grant you 
everything but the necessities. This latter-day 
exodus is not wanted. It is merely the desire to 
repeat history. Our Jews here are perhaps a 
little more ground under heel than the rest 
of the proletariat. If so, it is the penalty they 
must pay for being as yet only step-children of 
their country. They must wait and work for 
their redemption, as their brothers have done 
elsewhere. Possibly’—he sank his voice and looked 
round cautiously—‘ possibly tlley may not have long 
to wait. The signs are in the sky. The times 
are pregnant. What birth they will bring forth 
no one can tell; probably it will have a baptism 
of blood—some Jewish blood amongst it. We may 
not live to see it, but sooner or later deliverance 
will cone—from within. ‘Till then, patience !’ 

‘Ah! patience, patience, muttered Judah deso- 
lately, ‘and in the meantime our mother’s heart is 
breaking to see her sons degraded into cattle, her 
daughters haled by the hair along the highways.’ 


‘There it is, the cloven hoof,’ said Kronemann 
lightly, to loosen the tension that was becoming 
awkward, ‘The sentimentalist revelling in gene- 
ralities. Do you call that being practical? The 
man who talks like that is capable of writing his 
business letters in rhyme.’ 

Judah stood motionless, his face set, and a 
haggard wretchedness in his eyes. The banker 
saw it, and was touched. 

‘I won't press you for an immediate decision,’ 
he said, laying his hand on Judah’s shoulder. 
‘I shall give you, say, twenty-four hours. That 
is as much as any man wants—I shall be candid 
again—to reconcile himself to his good-fortune. 
By the way, you will find Bertha in the drawing- 
room; she may help you to your determination.’ 

Judah waited. ‘Is there no compromise possible ?” 
he quavered. 

‘None-there are two alternatives; you will 
do well to keep that in mind, It will save you 
from complicating your methods of reasoning.’ 

Gropingly Judah made his way up the escalier. 
At the drawing-room door he stopped and 
listened. Bertha was playing the piece she knew 
to be his favourite. A wild longing came over 
him: if his life went forfeit over it he must see 
her once more. 

She turned at the click of the handle and rose 
quickly ; but as she saw his face she hung back, 
with her hand to her heart. 

‘You have asked father,’ she faltered at last ; 
‘he has refused, and has sent you to me to say 
good-bye.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ he replied hoarsely, ‘your 
father was good enough to give me the chance of 
refusal.’ 

And then he told her quickly what had 
happened, ‘You have small reason to be pleased 
with me, he ended up. ‘I could win you by 
the stretching out of my arm—and I hesitate 
because of an hallucination—a day-dream, as your 
father names it. 

‘That only shows your love is worth having,’ 
she said almost inaudibly. 

‘Suppose, then, I persist in this day-dream ?’ 

‘Judah, you will not persist? Oh, say you 
will not!’ 

He turned from her with a dumb gesture of 
despair. She came close to him. 

‘Listen, Judah,’ she whispered. ‘JZ do not call 
it a shadow—an illusion, To me it is a great, 
grand reality. Many a time the thought of it 
has set my nerves tingling; many a time I have 
said, “Oh that I could help!” Look, I am turning 
traitress against my own father. Make conces- 
sions to his caprice—if only in appearance. Later 
on, when the irrevocable has happened, you will 
always find ways and means to be of service to 
the cause, indirectly ’—— 

He shook his head wearily. ‘I am to give my 
word—you have forgotten that.’ And then he 
flamed up. ‘You have made one suggestion; I 
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shall make a second. If my love is worth having, 
then follow your heart’s bidding and none other. 
You said yourself one may be disobedient in a 
good cause. Now prove it. You can help the 
good cause by helping me. Without you I am 
useless, an empty husk ; with you I could achieve 
miracles, And I promise you, the honour of it 
shall be yours and yours only. It is in your 
hands to raise your father a monument a thou- 
sand times more durable than the one he dreams 
of himself. Bertha, I repeat, it is in your hands.’ 

She listened to him patiently ; but her voice was 
very sad as she replied: ‘I have deserved this 
—I must not complain. I counselled treachery ; 
you counsel open revolt. A few words will 
answer you. I dare not—for the life of my 


father, I dare not. A year ago he broke a | 


blood-vessel. Any sudden shock and I tremble 
for the consequences. Do you want it to be on 
my conscience ?’——- She broke off and buried 
her face in her hands. 

‘Then nothing remains, he said in a hollow 
voice. 

‘Yes, twenty-four hours of reflection remain,’ 
came from her quickly. 

‘Twenty-four hours of torture, he echoed. 
‘Would to God I had them behind me, which- 
ever of my two loves they will bury.’ 

‘Judah !’ 

He saw the passionately uplifted hands and 
went out. The gesture haunted him. Again and 
again he tried to put it from him. He wanted 
his mind clear, crystal clear. He had to think. 
Think—when his thoughts were so many snow- 
flakes, whirling wildly in the hurricane of his 
emotions? No, he would let things be for the 
present. Later on the decision would come to 
him of its own accord, without racking, without 
writhing. This was a useless riot of pain, He 
must be calm or he would die. 

Colourlessly the hours dragged by till it was 
seven o'clock. Mechanically he made his way to the 
hall where the meeting was to take place. Vilenski 
looked at his white, wan face, and asked : 

‘What! you, Judah? Lamp-fever? Stage-fright? 
What are we others to say then?’ 

Judah made a great effort and parried the 
inquiry. No prying, no questioning, or he must 
strangle something—himself by prefereuce. As 
in a dream he watched the huge hall filling 
steadily. He felt the great, subtle waves of 
excitement undulating through the assembly, at 
first only distantly, but presently they came 
nearer. The first thrill touched his soul, pain- 
numbing, healing, life-giving. He began to hope 
again; yes, his decision would come to him in 
a flash, without a throe. And once he had it 
in his grasp it might kill him, but he would 
not let it go. Better a hell of certainty than 


an ecstasy of doubt. 
The greatest Jewish scholar in Warsaw occupied 
the chair. One by one the speakers rose, gripped 


the ear of the audience, and sent their message, 
blood-warm, down to their hearts. The waves 
of excitement waxed into billows of enthusiasm. 
Judah’s speech had been left to the last; it was 
to be the climax, the coping-stone on the fabric 
that was to be reared that night. 

A hush, throbbing with the pulse of its own 
stillness, held the gathering as he came forward. 
Every ear, every eye strained lest a word, a 
movement of face or hand, should escape it. 
Judah felt the magnetic silence that argued his 
power; but he himself was dissatisfied ; he was 
wasting breath. This was not what he meant. 
He was not striving to convince them—he wanted 
to carry conviction into his own heart. And in 
that he had failed so far. His utterances seemed 
to him idle antics of sound. But at last he struck 
the right note. He touched on the joy of self- 
surrender, that made a sacrifice of its bleeding 
heart, and looked on smilingly as on a thank- 
offering ; that gave up life and love because that 
was the most one can give up, and because the 
best could be fed and fostered only with what 
was best. His hearers grew frightened, for this 
was the first time they had seen a human soul 
stand before them in its white-gleaming naked- 
ness, Judah had conquered, and so le could 
sing his song of self-victory. 

‘The land of Kedem is trembling with joy to 
its inmost caverns,’ rose his pean; ‘its soil is 
quickening with prophetic gladness, and mightily 
is Jordan rearing his waters, to pour teeming 
fruitfulness into her bosom, for that the songs 
of the Lord shall once more re-echo on his banks, 
and that the singers’ voices might not grow faint 
for hunger. There is a rustling in the cedars of 
Lebanon that have been as cypresses in their 
desolation ; their branches are whispering one to 
the other, “Be joyful—the wanderer is returning 
home, the outcast is coming into his own again.” 
And in his rock-dwelling Father Abraham is 
listening night and day, that he may be the 
first to catch the myriad footfalls of his sons 
marching eastward. Ay, brothers, up and to- 
wards the sunrise !’ 

Judah stopped, but the vibrating hush con- 
tinued long after the last word had left his lips, 
Then came the first ripple of applause that 
heralded the coming cataract. Already it had 
gathered itself into moderate fullness; already it 
had started reverberating; but instead of the 
cataract it suddenly “oozed out into a dull, sullen 
buzz of consternation : 

‘Dead, dead!’ people were murmuring. ‘ Hein- 
rich Kronemann is dead !’ 

Judah caught the words, not once, but a dozen 
times, as he forced his way out through the way- 
giving throng. In a quarter of an hour he had 
reached the mansion, A few gaping quidnuncs 
were hovering round. Judah stopped one of the 
footmen who had just come back from an errand, 
Yes, it was true. A telegram had brought bad 
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news that evening, and the master had had a 
stroke. Slowly, very slowly, Judah walked back 
to his lodgings). He was wondering whether it 
would be counted against him on Judgment-day 
that he was glad he needed not give an answer 
to-morrow. To Bertha he wrote: ‘I shall come 
when you want me.’ 

It was a month after that she wanted him. 
They were standing together at the window, 
peering into the twilight. 

‘I had no compunction in renewing my suit,’ 
said Judah tenderly ; ‘it was not inciting you to 
revolt. Your father’s project, even had he lived, 


has become an impossibility. The government 
monopoly that wrecked his investment and broke 
his heart took good care of that. You are not 
going counter to his will 

‘Do you know, Judah,’ she said solemnly, ‘1 
sometimes am afraid his death was God’s visitation 
on his purblindness.’ 

‘Afraid? You should exult—exult that his 
death has not been useless, if it only strengthens 
our belief in the Providence that watches our 
destiny. You can say then he died for our cause, 
He shall have his monument. His memory shall go 
with us as we struggle towards the sunrise.’ 


THE SEA-OTTER. 


eel the recent fur-sales in London 
the fur of the sea-otter was quoted 
at an average of £56 per skin. 
The animal, when it is alive and 
wearing the fur itself, is from three 
to five feet in length from nose to 
tail-tip, though the skin lying upon it in loose 
folds, the actual ‘pelt, is of a fair size. Still, 
sea-otter skins at £56, whilst seal-skins are worth 
from £3 to £6, cannot be considered economical 
wear. Ever since Behring, sailing from Russia, 
discovered Alaska, and found its natives clad in 
otter-skin, this fur has been the prime object of 
the pelt-hunters’ desire. Sable, marten, mink, and 
even ermine can be trapped or shot without 
extraordinary trouble; seals are driven inland 
like fools to be slaughtered and skinned at their 
cuptors’ leisure. But the sea-otter must be sought 
diligently as the diamond, for three centuries of 
experience have made hiim wise. 

Upon the map of North America may be seen, 
jutting from the southern corner of Alaska— 
which is the north-west corner of the continent— 
Aliaska, a peninsula which breaks off into a chain 
of islands called the Aleutians. Just where the 
_ peninsula ends and the islands begin, a point 
may be noticed marked Belkovsky. This is the 
headquarters of the sea-otter hunters, and between 
here and Chernaboor Island to the south and 
Saanak Island to the south-west the bulk of the 
sea-otters are taken. Thoroughly impressed with 
the value of his own skin, the sea-otter takes 
care of it by living far away from the mainland, 
sleeping, with one eye open, upon the floating 
weed-beds or a sea-washed reef exposed to the 
full fury of the North Pacific. At the slightest 
sign of the approach of man he dives deep, and 
stays below for twenty minutes at a time. Some- 
times a stray otter may be shot from the land 
as he plays in the surf; but the chief methods 
of his capture are ‘the surround’ and clubbing. 
In the former case a party of Aleutian islanders 
are conveyed to Saanak, there to encamp for two 
or three months. Woe to the hunters if the wind 
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be off the shore, for then no fire may be lit to 
make the beloved tea, no pipe of tobacco smoked, 
or the hope of a capture would be vain. For 
the otter is all eyes and ears and nose when 
alive; all fur when dead. Upon a calm day the 
hunters paddle gently over the sea in their skin 
canoes, keeping an eager eye upon the rolling 
surf for a sign of the prey. A hunter sees an 
otter and makes a quiet signal to his mates ; like 
a flash the quarry has dived. Raising his oar 
aloft, the man who found the otter remains as a 
buoy above the place of the animal’s disappearance, 
while his mates form in a huge circle, with him 
for centre. In twenty minutes, at most, the otter 
comes up again in sight of some of the canoe- 
men. A frightful yell drives the poor brute 
below again before he has had time to fill his 
lungs. Shortly he is again seen, and the process 
repeated, till at length his body is so gas-inflated 
that he cannot sink, and falls a prey to the lucky 
hunter whose spear first pierces that too, too rich 
coat of his. Luck varies, and the sea-otter is 
yearly rarer and more shy; but, if fortunate, 
each hunter may have from two to five skins for the 
traders as the result of his three months’ catch. 
To be a successful hunter requires a Spartan 
scorn of comfort, huge patience, keenness of vision, 
an readiness of resource, as well as great dexterity 
in the handling of a risky craft of the nature of 
a coracle, and an intimate knowledge of your 
quarry’s habits which it requires a lifetime of 
observation under trying conditions to gain. ‘The 
surround,’ then, is no joke, but clubbing is next- 
door to suicide. The hunters encamped upon 
Saanak have been for a day or two prevented 
by a howling gale from doing anything save sleep 
or smoke. One or two of the men, knowing, 
seemingly by instinct, that the gale las almost 
blown itself out, prepare for a clubbing expedition. 
They also know that, much distressed by the 
weather, many sea-otters will be sleeping, with 
their heads buried in the sea-weed beds about 
the rocky, wind-swept islands of the Chernaboor 
group. To-morrow, the gale over, the otters will 
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plunge again into the ocean. The hunters, there- 
fore, lash their flowing waterproof garment to 
the edge of the well of their light canoe, and 
thus, like a centaur of the sea, half-man, half- 
boat, they paddle out from the islands’ shelter 
and are whirled away like straws before the 
blast. Should they, in the dark and turmoil, 
miss the islands some score of miles away, they 
are carried out into the ocean to certain death. 


If, on the other hand, they make their haven, 
they land and creep, club in hand, over the rocky 
coast to the ocean-swilled reef where the otters 
sleep. The roar of the gale drowns the sound of 
their approach, and the poor otter is a mere ‘ pelt’ 
before he knows of his danger. Scores of otters 
have been killed in one night by a club-man or 
two. But otter-clubbing is not a means of liveli- 
hood likely to become generally popular. 


CURIOSITIES OF STAINED GLASS. 
By E. R. SuFFLING. 


same] VERY phase of art has its beauties, 
Mmiyaase!| its blemishes, ‘and its curious 
features either of manipulation 
or anachronism; and in _ these 
matters, especially the latter, stained 
glass is no whit behind other 
branches of the fine arts. 

Like nearly every other luxury of civilised life, 
stained glass originally came from the East, gradually 
—very gradually—working its way westward from 
its birthplace, Byzantium. Italy received the art, 
then in its crude state, and nursed it tenderly 
for many long years, passing it still farther 
westward to Marseilles, and from thence it found 
its way to Paris—then a small but smart town, 
the centre of French power and learning. 

It is not known with any certainty when 
stained glass was first used in England; and it 
is believed that no examples earlier than the 
twelfth century are extant in this country, 
those examples being of a very poor mosaic of 
somewhat inharmonious colouring — gaudy reds 
and blues greatly predominating. But it is not 
our purpose to trace the rise and decline or the 
resuscitation of the art of glass- painting, but 
simply to note curious phases and anachronisms 
connected with it. 

Probably the early modes of producing a 
coloured window were in themselves exceedingly 
primitive and crude; but of their manner of 
working, the monks, who were the first glass- 
painters, have left us but little written evidence. 
But this we know: they had neither brushes, dia- 
monds for cutting the glass, nor mills for turn- 
ing out the lead for glazing with. Still, it must 
be confessed they turned out some very effective 
work, much of which can be reverently admired 
at the present day. 

For brushes they used certain feathers from the 
woodcock—little spear-shaped feathers coming to 
a very fine point ; and with these bound to wooden 
handles they were enabled to do very fine out- 
lining and cross-hatching. 

The lack of brushes was doubtless the reason 
for the early monks leaving out all shadows and 
confining themselves merely to beautiful outlines. 


+} Shading came with the advent of brushes, in the 


late fourteenth century. 

Diamonds for cutting glass were not introduced 
till the reign of Elizabeth, at which period stained 
glass was declining ; and before that era every piece 
of glass which went to form a window had to be cast 
in little clay moulds, and afterwards chipped with 
an iron instrument, called a ‘grozing iron, so as 
to properly fit into its assigned place. 

Leads were all cast in iron moulds, and were 
consequently tremendously heavy and clumsy in 
comparison with fret-lead turned out so neatly by 
modern machinery. 

Reverting to glaziers’ diamonds being unknown 
before the end of the sixteenth century, the 
writer has on several occasions been able, with this 
knowledge (and other expert signs) to discover 
frauds in so-called ancient stained glass. Just one 
instance. A pawnbroker of Canterbury, for the 
sum of thirty pounds, purchased six panels of painted 
glass which he was assured came from Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and were. of genuine fourteenth- 
century work. A clever story of how these panels 
had been removed from the cathedral was con- 
cocted by the clever but unscrupulous seller, and 
the man of Lombardy paid for the panels; but the 
sudden disappearance of the seller caused him to 
be suspicious of his bargain. To set his mind at 
rest he would have an expert’s opinion, and applied 
to the writer for that purpose. The glass was 
accordingly sent for inspection, and, to the poor 
man’s chagrin, I was compelled to show him how 
cleverly he had been deceived. On removing 
several of the sections of glass from the lead it was 
at once apparent that each piece had been neatly 
cut with a diamond, and the glass itself very 
cleverly antiquated by manipulating it on hot 
plates with hydrofluoric acid, splashes of stain, 
and the many ‘fakements’ known to the clever 
gentlemen who produce genuine glass of any age, 
with which they ‘salt’ the pawnbrokers’ and old 
curiosity dealers’ shops all over the kingdom. 
Readers should beware of those beautiful little 
medizeval medallions of Flemish glass which can be 
picked up at our seaport towns or in the cottages 
of Holland for a mere song. The writer has sent 
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many a purchaser of these ancient gems discon- 
certedly away vowing dire vengeance upon their 
producers if only the culprits could be found! 
But they never are; the secret is too well kept. 

Much of a startling historical nature may often 
be learned from the careful surveying of an old 
window ; and probably for quaintness of concep- 
tion and the transmitment of unhistoric facts 
the windows in St Neots Church, Cornwall, 
are unique. Every one knows the tragic death of 
Abel; but who can declare how the, guilty Cain 
ended his career? One of the windows at St 
Neots can expound it for you, for the event is 
depicted from a very ancient legend. After Cain 
had slain his brother he fled into the wilderness, 
and, living apart from his parents, became an out- 
cast. One day Lamech, who was fond of hunt- 
ing, sallied forth, with a lad to act as game- 
carrier, to procure some sport. By-and-by the lad 
noticed some large, hairy animal in a copse, and 
urged his master to shoot quickly before it could 
escape. Lamech drew his bow, and after a short 
interval out rolled Cain transfixed by his kins- 
man’s arrow! One compartment of the window 
depicts this scene. As the crossbow was not 
invented for about fifty centuries after Cain’s 
death, there appears to be a slight discrepancy 
of time somewhere. 

In another window in this church are panels 
representing the creation of the world; and the 
Almighty Architect is shown, after making four 
little trees in the style of those seen in modern 
toy Noah’s arks, in the act of setting out the 
starry firmament with a huge pair of compasses ! 

Then we have the Life of St Neot, which 
takes up the whole of the compartments in a 
four-light window to represent it. Among the 
curious events in the life of the Cornish saint is 
the following: The saint receives a visit from an 
angel, who, for the holy man’s sustenance, places 
three fish in the well in which he daily performs 
his ablutions. He is enjoined never to catch more 
than one fish at a time, and cook it for his meal ; 
and so long as he does this the well will always 
be miraculously supplied with the trio.of goldfish, 

Another panel shows the saint ill in bed, and a 
new servant, trying to please his sick master, is 
cooking two of the fish, On being presented to 
the saint he is much alarmed, and orders the 
servant (shown in another compartment) to throw 
back the broiled fish into the well again. This 
the servant does ; and another picture portrays the 
fish swimming about as gaily as if they had not 
suffered, the martyrdom of St Lawrence a few 
minutes before. 

Anachronisms in church windows are some- 
what numerous, especially in the matter of costume 
and surroundings, As the great masters among oil- 
painters depicted their saints in the costume of 
their own country at the epoch in which they 
themselves lived, so glass-painters may be credited 
with the same palpable blunders, A Madonna of 


the fifteenth century is, in Germany, dressed in 
German costume and her features are German ; 
an Italian window will have an Italian Madonna 
from hair to foot ; and the Flemish painters depict 
her of buxom proportions and dressed in Flemish 
bodice and head-dress, 

A curious instance of this eccentric use of 
medizval costume upon saintly persons who lived 
fifteen centuries previously may be seen at Gouda 
in Holland, where some of the apostles are wear- 
ing slouch-hats @ la Boer of South Africa. One 
of the windows in Gouda church represents ‘The 
Last Supper,’ and the thirteen persons usually 
shown (hence the absurd superstition of ill-luck 
attending one of thirteen who dine together) are 
augmented to fifteen by the entrance of the King 
of Spain, who gave the window, and his Queen. 
St Peter with his chamberlain’s staff of office is 
introducing this sixteenth-century couple to our 
Lord! Could bad taste and intrusiveness be 
carried further ? 

A still more curious anachronism as to altera- 
tion of time was in the case of a window painted 
some thirty years since for a convent in Ireland, 
by which the first and nineteenth century were 
made to join hands, It came about thus: A certain 
matronly superioress of a newly-formed convent, 
being anxious to make her order appear as old as 
possible, gave instructions for a ‘Via Dolorosa’ 
window to be painted ; and among the crowd was to 
be shown a nun in the costume of her new order 
with a crucific suspended from her neck. This 
work was actually carried out, and the window 
was duly fixed, showing the Saviour carrying the 
cross, while the nun was showing by her crucifix 
an event which had not yet taken place! Pressure 
was brought to bear, and the crucifix was removed ; 
but the nineteenth-century nun, I believe, still 
remains a gpectator of the event which took place 
about A.D. 34. 

Clever ideas are sometimes embodied in windows, 
of which two instances must suffice. The commonly 
accepted idea of our Lord receiving the vinegar 
whilst upon the cross is by means of a sponge, 
dipped in the liquid, held aloft upon a reed or 
staff ; but in an old window our Lord holds the 
reed in His mouth and sucks the vinegar (or sour 
wine) from a saturated sponge held up by a 
compassionate attendant. 

Another capital idea of a mechanical kind is 
shown in a west of England window. The subject 
is Noah taking provisions into the ark. He is 
a gigantic person, standing at a port-hole, from 
which to the shore is an inclined plane made 
from a board of wood. Noah is shown hauling 
a tremendous barrel (probably a tierce of beef) 
up this plank by means of two ropes, which, 
being fixed to the side of the vessel, are carried 
under the barrel, then over it, and the free ends 
rest in Noah’s hands. Never mind thinking, as 
you look at the scene, that the barrel is four 
times as large as the port-hole Noah is about to try 
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and pull it through—that is his affair; but note 
the capital use of two powers, the inclined plane 
and the leverage of a circular mass by two ropes. 

Many years ago (less than forty) a charitable 
lady was importuned by the head of an English 
college to place a painted window in the college 
chapel, and at length, wearied with being so re- 
peatedly asked, she yielded, stipulating only that 
she should choose her own subject, and that the 
window should not be viewed until the proper 
day arrived for its unveiling. In due time the 
window was painted and fixed; and when the 
veiling cloth was removed, behold she had chosen 
as her biblical subject Job plagued with boils, 
and Job’s face was a very fair representation of 
the master who had plagued the lady. Needless 
to say the window was removed, and another sub- 
ject inserted at some one else’s expense, probably 
that of the master. 

Many curious blunders have been perpetrated 
by stained-glass draughtsmen, and either inadver- 
tently or knowingly carried out by the actual 
painter of the glass itself (for the two artists are 
of distinct branches of glass-painting) ; the follow- 
ing having come under the writer’s personal 
observation. In a window sent for exhibition 
from Canada—subject, ‘The Last Supper’—our 
Jord, in the act of blessing the bread, exhibited 
on His raised hand five fingers and a thumb! 

On one or two occasions six toes have been 
noticed on one foot and four joints have been 
painted on one finger. Then there are cases 
where persons have received the distinction of 
having two left or two right feet; and in one 
window in a London church a ‘foolish virgin’ has 
two hands but only one visible arm ! 

Such instances might be greatly multiplied—for 
they. are numerous—when patrons insist on having 
a window fixed at such an early date as to pre- 
clude proper attention being bestowed upon minor 
details of anatomy ! 

Besides saints and other holy and secular 
persons being rendered in glass, animals are fre- 
quently introduced. It is usual to show the head 
of a cow in the ‘Nativity, and the ass is usually 
associated with the ‘Good Samaritan’ or ‘The 
Flight into Egypt ;’ but even the pig, that unclean 
animal of the Bible, has also come down to us 
through several centuries in all the glory of 
stained glass, and may be seen in the east window 
of Cartmel Fell Church, Westmorland, os an 
attendant upon Good St Anthony, whose battered 
figure has survived the blasts and frosts of five 
hundred years. 

Centuries of immobility cause many curious 
growths upon the back of glass, which in time 
becomes deeply pitted and half-eaten through by 
the chemical action of acid in the atmosphere, 
and which no clever forger of glass has yet 
been able to imitate so as to deceive the eye of 
the connoisseur. Moss, lichen, and small plants 
are frequently found flourishing in the decayed 


portions of antique glass; and the writer, in re- 
storing the fifteenth-century glass of a church in 
Kent, actually removed several tufts of grass 
nearly three inches long. 

Whilst restoring a window from the midland 
counties, a large lump of solder attracted his 
attention ; and, being flat and circular, he had the 
curiosity to cut it open, when he discovered a 
silver coin as large as a two-shilling piece, and 
of the reign of Charles II., embedded in the 
hard mass. Probably the window had _ been 
releaded during the reign of the Merry Monarch, 
and the glazier, in the fullness of his heart at 
receiving a good order, placed the coin in its 
curious hiding-place, so that the lucky finder 
(myself) might drink ‘a health unto his Majesty,’ 

Sometimes difficulties occur in carrying out 
certain incidents in a biblical subject, and such 
a dilemma occurred when the writer painted the 
very large east window for St George’s Cathedral, 
Sierra Leone. The Bishop had stipulated for as 
many black men to be introduced into the various 
subjects as possible; and among the scenes was 
‘The Resurrection,’ which of course brought in a 
number of Roman soldiers. Now came the artist’s 
dilemma. Could he draw a Roman soldier with 
a black face with any warranty of correctness? 
He argued to himself: ‘The Romans conquered 
nearly all the known world, and probably pressed 
Ethiopians into their service.’ Not to be without 
extraneous help, he sat down and wrote to several 
clerical friends, but unfortunately applied to an 
even number, and received four replies ‘yea’ and 
four ‘nay,’ so that he was as far from a true 
solution of his difficulty as before. Acting, there- 
fore, as his own chairman, he gave his casting- 
vote ‘yea,’ and the negro in Roman armour duly 
appeared in the window, much to the joy of the 
Sierra Leonians at seeing a brother in such mar- 
tial array. 

It must not be forgotten that along the north 
coast of Africa the Virgin Mary is frequently 
depicted as a black woman ! 


TWILIGHT IN MY GARDEN. 


O purpte twilight! from thy dim recesses 
Pale Memories steal, and shape themselves anew ; 
Soft breezes stir and lift fair phantom tresses, 
Tears mingle with the sacramental dew, 
And shadowy lips are wreathed with tender smiles, 
And loving hands shine faintly through the gloom ; 
Tis not alone the roses’ fragrant hearts 
That flood the dewy dusk with rare perfume. 


The loved and lost with noiseless feet are straying 
Among the garden’s old familiar walks ; 
I wonder, do they hear the fountains playing 
And see the lilies swaying on their stalks ? 
O twilight-time ! when all earth’s jars and fret 
Die out, and quiet reigns on every hand, 
Who knows but for a little space, perchance, 
The dear ones slip from out the ‘Summer-Land’? 
M. Hepperwick Browne. 
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